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time, which in the flux of selves and things, gives the lie to the past 
and creates for the soul new mansions of meaning and value. We 
must also orient ourselves to space, the play-ground of energies 
where the heavens spread out like a curtain and clouds are moved 
back and forth as draperies. Under certain conditions of complexity 
and intensity, the whole is lighted up by consciousness; and lastly 
running through it all as the invisible warp of the many-colored woof 
there must be form — the direction which our finite minds strive to 
unravel. This is the Divine Five-Fold Truth — the five doors which 
we must enter if we would bask in the divine illuminating wisdom. 

The night is far spent. The intoxication of soul is wearing off. 
The cock crows, announcing that the matins is at hand. The goddess 
of drowsy slumber will soon lift her silver veil from off the naked 
earth, and depart. The bustling, jostling, wakeful, petty cares will 
return with the dawn. Thank you, Spirit, for divine philosophy. 
May it prove sane when viewed in the glaring light of day. At least 
the bliss was great, while it lasted. And now into Thy care I commit 
my mind, while I, too, join the unconscious world in the soft arms 
of sleep. 

University of Kansas. John Elof Boodin. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

John Elof Boodin, professor of philosophy at the Kansas State 
University, an ardent pragmatist and personal friend of the late 
Professor William James, writes in the current number of The 
Monist a delightful essay on "The Divine Five-fold Truth" from 
the pragmatist point of view. He writes in the letter accompanying 
the manuscript, "As you seemed to like my 'Philosophic Tolerance' 
I venture to send you another literary attempt." And he is right. 
Our opposition to pragmatism is not a condemnation of its methods 
but only a protest that it is a consummation of philosophical devel- 
opment.* Pragmatism like agnosticism is not a movement belonging 
properly in the realm of philosophy, but an outburst of literary 
enthusiasm sprinkled over with psychology and philosophy; the 
former not without appreciation of pathological phenomena, the 
latter in the line of subjectivism and easy-going pluralism. Our 
objection to pragmatism lies in its claim to be the only philosophy, 
involving a wholesale condemnation of all former philosophies, ab- 
solutism, dogmatism, monism, rationalism, and kindred isms, as 
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based on unwarranted conclusions. This attitude applies not only 
to philosophy but is extended to science itself. 

In contrast to pragmatism we claim that science, the search for 
and attainment of objective knowledge, is possible; and this involves 
that philosophy also as the science of the sciences is not a phantom 
of the human mind. But while philosophy as a science is a possi- 
bility, and while pragmatism's claim to be the only true philosophy 
must be rejected, we would not be opposed to the pragmatist in- 
dulging in his conceptions of life and the world. Professor James 
and his followers fight windmills when they insist that all former 
philosophies believed in absolute truth, in absolute relations, in ab- 
solute being, involving that there must be absolute thickness, ab- 
solute constancy, etc. 

It is true enough that truth grows; but the new truth builds 
upon the old truth, and if the old truth be really true, its nucleus will 
remain in the new truth. But for all that, the attitude of a man, 
his temperamental bias, is an important item in our conception of 
the world and one that should not be neglected. It is worth study- 
ing and it offers us an inexhaustible material for poetry. 

It would be wrong therefore to say that because philosophy as 
a science is possible, our philosophical literature should be limited 
to strictly scientific works. Not every man is a scientist. On the 
contrary, scientists constitute but a very small minority among 
rational beings, and therefore there ought to be non-scientific litera- 
ture. Because mathematics, chemistry, astronomy and other sciences 
are possible, shall we deny the right of existence to Homer, Shake- 
speare, Goethe and the many essayists? The poet too has a right 
to enter into the field of philosophy and to express his thoughts as 
to how the world-conception offered him by science stirs his soul. 

The Monist is not limited to the philosophy of science. Its 
columns are open to the philosophical conception of scientific results, 
to religious views as modified by scientific inquiry, and also to art 
and poetry in their philosophical aspects. p. c. 



REPLY TO EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

To the Editor of The Monist: 

I have read with interest and appreciation the editorial com- 
ments on "The Five-fold Truth." I congratulate The Monist on 
its breadth of scope. It is one of the few philosophical journals in 



